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A T the moment that the fall of Eichmond and the The crisis 
-^ surrender of Lee had apparently sealed the final ^^^^^"^^• 
doom of slavery in the United States, the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln has struck down the leader, 
on whose guidance the success of the great revolution 
in the negro's condition seemed so much to depend. 
While the cry of indignant grief is rising from all ^^^^^^ 
hearts in England at the loss inflicted upon America 
and the world by this cowardly deed, it may be well 
to consider whether our country has not a duty to 
discharge at this juncture to the nation of whom 
Mr. Lincoln was the chosen chief, and to the race of 
whose exodus out of bondage he was taking the 
lead. 

For not only was Britain herseK once guilty of the 
crime of slavery ^ but it was she who introduced it into 
America against the wishes of her colonies, and left 
it as an heirloom to them when they ceased to form 
a portion of her Empire, 



The slaves, too, of the United States still wear the 
fetters riveted by Englcmd on their fathers' limbs. 
By far the greater part of them are direct descendants 
of British slaves. It was* during British rule, in 
British slave-ships^ and under British law, that 
three-fourths of all the negroes ever imported into 
the United States were stolen and enslaved. If, then, 
our country once shared so largely in the crime of 
theij- enskvem^nt, surely she ought now ta care about 
therr freedom I 



Emancipa- Emancipation involves two things : — 
Toireg two First, a revolution in the tone of feeling both of 
^|^?1^ the white people and of goneimmeiA as regards the 
L^s*kgai ^^S^^f Elding in hia being dieolared free bt^law. 
f^'hja Secondly, a raYoliaiion. in the nagro's own condi- 
actnai tioB — au actuat kansitioQ: from a stata of forced 
labour to one of habitual free mdustry. 

How far have these^ two revolutiona si^eodj been 
aiccompM^bied ? 
Howfkrihe Th^t great changes have bectm wirought in the 
ution^^ legal aaid social atadiua of the slave^ since Mr. Lincoln, 
^Td. j'lst about three years ago, talked of ttie deportation 
of the negroes to some unknown land, no one will 
deny. Without traicing the sev^al steps which have 
led to them, look at the results of the chang^es 
wrought during these three years in these par- 
ticulars. 

Each Stale has„ by the constitution, a right by its 
own vote to put down slavery, and emancipate its 
^ves. Of the slave-states which have remained in 
or been restored to the Union and reocgjinizedji tiie 



following have already Toted for immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation : — 

No. of Slarea in I860. 

Maryland . . . (Jan,, 1865) 87,189 
West Virginia . (March, 1865) 12,761 
Missouri . • . (Jan., 1865) 114,931 
Arkansas . . (March, 1864) 111,115 
Louisiana . . (Spring of 1864) 331,726 
Tennessee . . . (Jan., 1866) 275,719 



Total . . 933,441 



So that by the constitutional State action of these six states 
six States, 933,441 slaves, or such of them as now ^^^ 
survive, are already jBree in point of law ; although, adopted 
inasmuch as Federal authority has not yet been fully emancipa- 
restored over portions of the State? of Arkansas and *'°'^* 
Louisiana, by no means all their slaves are free in 
point of &cit. 

New Jersey, with 18 slaves in 1860, still pursues 
her policy of gradual emancipation. 

Delaware, with 1798 slaves in 1860, and Kentucky , 
with 225,483 slaves in 1860, alone of all the slave- 
states under Federal authority still cling to slavery. 
But being now surrounded on all sides by free-states, 
their able-bodied men are leaving them so fast, that 
finding that they cannot stem the tide, even these othew 
two States are beginning to discuss the policy of ac-^®^*^ 
cepting compensaiion for their slaves, while yet they 
have any. 

Thus, the constitutional emancipation of the 
227,281 negroes of these two undecided States is 
at least projected, if not yet secured. 

b2. 



It may be said, therefore, that, speaking roughly, 
all the slaves north-west of the great Alleghany range 
are either already free, or in course of being freed in 
point of law ; and these slaves numbered considerably 
more than a million in 1860. 

Finally, by virtue of Mr. Lincoln's proclamation Mr. Lin- 
of January, 1863, all those slaves which come within cwtion. 
the hues of Northern armies are free by law. Several 
hundreds of thousands, probably half a million or 
more, have already in this way been freed. And the 
remainder, from two to two-and-a-haK millions 
remain still in bondage, to be freed whenever Northern 
arms prevail. In the eye of Federal law, they are 
free-men already. , 

To crown the legal work of freedom, the constitu- tlg consu- 
tional amendment, prohibiting slavery throughout amemv 
the whole United States, has already, passed the re- ^®''*- 
quisite majority in each house of Congress. The 
ratification by three-fourths of the individual States 
is yet required to make it law. But should it thus 
be ratified (and sooner or later it surely will) by 
three-fourths of aU the States, including those not 
yet reconquered, then not only will all the slaves 
of the United States be constitutionally free, but no 
separate State wiU have the power at any future time 
to re-establish slavery. 

Add to this, that slavery has been for ever pro- ^^®^\ 
hibited in aU the territories, — that Kansas andtheiegai 
Nevada have been admitted as Free States, — thatXe^ady '^ 
Colorada and Nebraska have been provisionally orga-, **^^''- 
nized as Free States, — ^that the fugitive slave-law 
has been abohshed, — and it will be hard to deify that 
the crisis of emancipation has come, so far at least as 
regards the legal aspects of the question. 
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^^«^^ This change in the legal status of the negro has 

Btatnsof been accompanied also by a change in his social 

e negro, g^g^^^g^ rji^ saj that the prejudice against colour has 

disappeared, would be false — ^to say that it is giving 
way, would be to assert what every mail brings 
something to confirm. The enlistment of negro 
soldiers ; the admission of black lawyers to the 
bar, and of a black minister to preach in the hall 
of the House of Eepresentatives ; the admission of 
persons of colour into railway cars ; the recognition 
of the black Eepublics of Hayti and Liberia; the 
new treaty with Great Britain for the more effectual 
suppression of the Slave-trade ; such messages as 
that of the Governor of Massachusetts to the 
Legislature at Boston, January 6, 1865, in which he 
said, ^^ Let the colour of African extraction so long the 
badge of slavery cease to he the badge of exclusion from 
any of the privileges of citizenship f — ^these all are 
indications of the great change which has been 
wrought by the experience of these years of trial in 
the tone and feelings of the North in relation to the 
negro. 

The crisis ** I came to this city," writes Mr. M'Kim from Washington, m 
flflwcome ingt October, *' twenty-seven years ago, and found the reign of 
the legal slavery absolute. It was supreme and almost undisputed in the 
gnestioii is White House, in the Senate, in the House of Eepresentatiyes, in 
the Supreme Court, in hotels, boarding-houses, private houses, 
everywhere. The home slave-trade was at its acme. The slave- 
dealers advertised their himian wares in the chief organs of the 
Government. Slavery covered the whole land, so far as it could 
be seen from this point of view, as with a jmll. Abolitioiiism was 
' a grain of mustard-Beed ;' it was not even a cloud ' as big as ' a 
man's hand.' 

"Now, what do I see to-day? Prbedom, Fbesdom, Frebdok 
everywhere 1 In the presidential mansion, in both houses of 



Congress, in the SnpTeme Ckmrt (for ihe author of the Dred Scott 
decision is dead, and the oovrt is anti- slavery), in the hotels, in 
the public parks, on the streets, everywhere is freedom. I tell you, 
my friead, slavery has reoeived its death-woimd. The chief business 
of Abolitionists now is with its victims ^ 

'^The chief business of ttbolitionists now is with The reyo- 
the victims " of slavery — ^with \hsi^: practical revolution <^e^^ai 
in the actual habits and condition of the freed negro, ^f^ff ^'^ 
which remains to be considered. f ^g^^ ^^^ 

to be con- 
sidered. 

We shall greatly err if we regard the freeing of 
these slaves as though it were an easy thing— as 
though a State Convention, by a vote, or an army by 
a victory, could in a momtent translate the negro 
from a state of forced labour to a condition of volun- 
tary industry. *^ Sir," wrote the Joint Committee of 
the Freedmen's Aid Societies to Lincoln, ^'nothing can 
prevent the exodus offonr million slaves from heing through 
a wilderness.'* The process needs must be a slow one. 
Pew, comparatively, have as yet passed really through 
it. No one dreams that many have yet reached the 
promised land. But the crisis has arrived, and hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, are now passing 
through it. Xiet us try to gather a few facts together 
which may enable us to realize in some small measure 
what the nature of this " middle passage" out of 
slavery may be. 

In the first periods of the war, freedom was only The freed- 
to be secured by what was literally an " exodus" dties'^f*'^ 
into Northern cities. During the repeated raids of*^®^^'^^* 
the Confederate troops into Missouri in 1861 and 
1862, multitudes of slaves flod to St. Louis, Cairo, 
and other neighbouring cities. 
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In the same way Philadelphia and Washington 
became filled with fugitives from the seat of war in 
Virginia. 

For many months, the tens of thousands of fugi- 
tive slaves were nobly assisted by the free black 
population of the cities into which they fled. 

In 1860, there were about 488,000 free blacks 
scattered over the Union. These free negroes, out 
off from many sources of relief open to indigent 
whites, had for long been thrown upon their own 
resources. 

" Scarcely any beggars are found among them. Like the Quakers 
they maintain their own poor. When a case occurs in which a 
family is unable to meet the expenses of sickness, or perhaps the 
cost of a funeral, it is among themselves alone that a subscription 
paper, usually called a ' pony purse,' passes in aid of the sufferers." 
— Freedman^s Inquiry Commission. Beport, 1864, p. 100. 

This charity on the part of the free blacks, which 
had been freely extended to fugitive slaves before the 
war had conunenced, was continued even when the 
numbers were increased by the war, and fugitives 
flocked into the cities by thousands. 

Thus, when, owing to the raids already alluded 
to, great distress prevailed in Missouri, and manj 
fugitives, both white and black, flocked to St. Louis, 
although large sums, private and public, were 
expended to keep the unemployed from starving, 
and though no distinction was made as to colour, 
out of 10,000 persons receiving reUef only two were 
blacks, and one of them was bedridden and the other 
a cripple. 

" These facts [say the Commission,] were communicated to us 
by the registrar of the City of St. Louis — a gentleman who was 
himself one of the managers in the distribution of the relief funds 
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referred to. The testimony of all the gentlemen concerned in the 
management of the various relief societies was, he said, to the 
same effect — that the coloured people asked for nothing." — 
Ih, 100. 

But as the war proceeded, the numbers increased 
too fast to make it possible for this noble generosity 
of the free blacks to do the work alone. 

In the spring of 1862, the ladies of Philadelphia, 
*' with a promptness and earnestness of sympathy 
which did them honour, formed an Association, and. 
laboured early and late, buying materials, cutting out 
garments, making them up, spending their time and 
money freely on behalf of a destitute people, and 
meeting as best they could the demands of the 
hour."* 

In most of the chief cities associations have since 
been formed to supply the physical wants of the 
fugitives ; and under the auspices of these voluntary 
agencies, schools have arisen, and the work of the 
Christian civilization of the freed negroes has been 
steadily progressing. As an example of what is now 
going on in the cities, take the following statement 
from the letter of Mr. J. M. M'Eam of Philadelphia, 
already referred to, and bearing date ^^ Washington, 
Oct. 30, 1864." 

'' I am organizing schools in this city and district for the ex- 
slaves and their children. As the instrument of our Pennsylvanian 
Association — to the funds of which you and your friends have so 
kindly contributed — I have in the last few months gathered and put 
in operation here five large and flourishing schools. They are 
taught by devoted and well-educated ladies from the North. The 
good they are doing is manifest to all, is incalculable. There are 
not less than 40,000 blacks in this city and neighbourhood. Most 



* Beport of £xecatiTe Board of the Friends' Association of Philadelphia, p. 8. 
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of them are refugees from Virginia. Every new success of Grant, 
and every fresh advance of Sheridan, adds to their number. This 
city is filled with them. 

** This is at present perhaps the most important field of any we 
occupy ; it is in the centre of the nation, under the eye of Govern- 
ment, and challenges the attention of all who come here. Here 
we have at hand ocular proof of all we assert. Here, in wretched 
hovels, in the outer boundaries and inner purlieus of this over- 
crowded, half-military city, are hundreds of newly arrived '* con- 
trabands," torn, scarred, ragged, wretched, jast as they com^from 
i^eir masters. Here are ladies going from hovel to hovel, distri- 
buting garments to the naked, orders for farina, beef-tea, and the 
like, for the sick, and telling them where they will find schools for 
their children. And here are our schools in full operation.^' 

General This, then, may be said to be the result of epaan- 

resTilt of 
emazLcipa- 



cipation as regards those negroes who succeed in 
fo°^es°to^ making an actual exodus from their place of bondage 
the cities into the free cities of the North. The demand for 
North. labour is so great, that those who are able-bodied, 
and do not enter the army, very soon become self- 
supporting. There will always be suffering so often 
as fresh refugees arrive from the South. But their 
physical distress will only be temporary. There 
remains, however, the great work of education, 
intellectual and moral; and this is not to be 
effected by a few months' labour. Earnest and 
sustained efforts will be needed on the part of those 
who at so much self-sacrifice have put their [shoulders 
to the wheel. Earnest and sustained support of the 
efforts of these noble workers is needed, and will for 
a long time be needed on the part of those who do 
not personally engage in the work. 

Experi- But the temper of the Northern States was ill 
Sls^orth ^ inclined to submit to the prospect of any exodus on 
Carolina, a large scale from the South to the North. The 
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question what was to l>e done with freed negroes was 
raised by these tens of thousands of refugees into 
Northern cities ; bnt it was a question the answer to 
which must embrace, not tens of thousands alone, 
but all the four millions of slaves yet to be freed. In 
the spring of 1862, while the President was planning 
and talking about their " deportation'* to some un- 
known distant land, and the people of the North were 
closing their hearts against further refugees, necessity 
provided a practical solution for a problem which 
invention liad failed to solve. On the 8th February, 
1862, Koanoke Island, in North Carolina, fell into 
the hands of the Northern armies, and with it about 
1,000 slaves. The battle of Newbem soon followed, 
and the result was that General Bumside found within 
his lines about 10,000 negroes, 7,500 of whom were 
women and children. 

He promptly appointed Mr. Vincent Collyer super- 
intendent as well of these freed negroes as of the 
poor whites, with orders to employ as many negro 
men as he could get up to the number of 5,000, 
offering them 8 dollars a month, one ration, and 
clothes, to work on the building of forts. 

So far from being a burden upon his hands, he 
could not get enough of them. 2,500 men were soon 
set to work. Some of them laboured at the forts ; 
others loaded and unloaded cargoes, served as 
crews on the steamers, or were formed into gangs 
of labourers, and, as carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
wheelwrights, did effective work at bridge-building, 
ship-joining, &c. Some clever negroes, whose expe- 
rience of life in the swamps and woods fitted them for 
the task, were employed as scouts, and took secret 
journeys, sometimes of hundreds of miles, into the 
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enemy's country to obtain information. One fine 
fellow who, being sold to go South, had escaped by 
leaping from a moving railway train, and had lived 
five years secretly in the jungles of North Carolina 
as near as he dared to the cabin of his wife and chil- 
dren, took advantage of the proximity of Northern 
armies and fled to Newbem. Having worked a month 
on the fort, and saved 8 dollars, and hearing that his 
wife's master had run away, he asked for a pass to 
go up into the country to bring down his family. 
The pass was given on condition of his acting as a 
scout, and bringing intelligence of the enemy's move- 
ments. He went on his double errand, gmd in about 
a fortnight returned with valuable information, his 
wife, and four children. " Sir," said he, when he 
stood before Mr. Collyer, *' this is the first time in 
five years I have dared to stand before a white man 
and call my wife and my children my own." 

The women and children supported themselves 
with but little aid from the Government by washing, 
cooking, &c. And the result of the first three months' 
experience was this — ^that while work was offered to 
the poor whites at 12 dollars a month, and to the 
blacks at only 8 dollars a month, the poor whites 
were sixteen times as great a burden per head on the 
resources of Government as the freed blacks ! 

In the meantime two evening schools were opened, 
and 800 coloured people, old and young, attended 
nightly, and made rapid progress. Meetings were 
held for religious instruction and worship, and the 
work was progressing beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

In the month of May, however. Governor Stanley 
was appointed military governor of the district, and 
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being a pro-slavery man, proceeded to enforce the 
laws of North Carolina ; the schools were ordered to 
be closed, and several fugitive slaves were returned 
to their owners. 

Mr. CoUyer, with a promptness which did him 
great honour, on the 5th of June, in company with 
the Hon. Charles Sumner, sought an interview with 
President Lincoln, in order to inform him how suc- 
cessful this first experiment of free labour was prov- 
ing, and how rudely it had been stopped by General 
Stanley. " When I told the President (writes Mr. 
Collyer) of the return of the freed people to their 
former masters, he exclaimed, with great earnestness 
of manner, * Well, this I have always maintained, and 
shall insist on, that no slave who once comes within 
our lines a fugitive from a rebel shall ever be returned 
to his master. For my part I have hated slavery 
from my childhood.' " 

In June, Mr. Collyer returned to reopen his schools, 
and within three months after this, Mr. Lincoln — 
instead of his scheme of deportation — issued in Sep- 
tember, 1862, his first Proclamation of Freedom, 
which was carried more fully into effect in January, 
1863. Anti-slavery feehng was in the ascendant, 
and Governor Stanley resigned his post.* 

Here, then, in these conquered portions of North General 
Carolina the experiment of free labour was tried, and oessM.^^ 
succeeded, without *' deportation," and even without 
any exodus from the South to the North. 10,000 
negroes for the most part easily became self-support- 



* For the above particulars, see Mr. Collyer' s Keport of the services ren- 
dered by the freed people to the United States army in North Carolina, in tho 
Spring of 1862. Neiv York, 1864. 
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ing and indnstriottB freemen in the neigiibaurhood 
of their former homes. 

This experiment proved unmistakably that the 
negro will work as well as a white man if you give 
him wages; that he is eager for intellectual and 
moral education, and in no way particularly difficult 
to manage. And though this experiment was tried 
under military auspices — the wamts of the army and 
the building of forts creating an imniediate demand 
for the freedmen's* labour — ^its result, nevertheless, 
did much to raiise their character in the estimation of 
the people of the North. 



Experi- Id the spring of 1862 another great field of labour 
Se^seT io, the freedman's cause was thrown open, by the 
so^ ca^. conquest of Port Royal, in South Carolina. 
roiina. Thc southcm portiou of the coast of South Garo* 

lina iff skirted by a range of islands, separated from 
the mainland by narrow ehannetei, low, flat, mtd. xm" 
healthy, oitce the haunts of alhgaiors, their thi^k 
woods and rank weeds almost impenetrable. These 
islands became, nevertheless, the home of about 
15,000 of the most degraded c^ negro slaves, im- 
ported to produce the required annual produce of Sea 
Island cotton, for the Liverpool miarket. 

When the Federal troops first landed they found 
tiiere about 10,000 negroes, and only one white man. 
The cotton crop was happily not destroyed, tod the 
GSonfederates had left behind them considerable quan- 
tities of com and potatoes. But these latter were 
taken for the use of the army, and consequently until 
the next season the negroes were dependent on Go- 
vernment rations. And now the work of training 
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these negro slaves into a community of self-support- 
ing free-men comn}£n€ed. 

In answer to a pressing call from the Government 
snperintendent for helpers in the work, more than 50 
persons, some of them women,, volunteered to go out 
under the auspices of associations of friends of the 
Freedmen in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
Some of them became superintendents of plantaiions 
under Government employ, and undertook the charge 
of inaugiurating tha new system of labour under which 
the freed people are to be trained into a self-sustain- 
ing community. Thay found the hkcks on their 
arrival m an unorganized condition,, destitute of the 
very necessaries of life, supported as has been said 
by Government rations, and clad ia the rags of the 
garments supplied to them by their old masters 
nearly two years before. The negroes were set to 
work under promise of wages when funds would 
allow, and though this was a trial of patience they 
adapted themselves with little difficulty to their new 
position. Their first winter of freedom was one of 
great suffering, but by degrees supplies of clothing 
arrived from the Freedmen' s Aid Societies, and the 
material condition of the negroes rapidly improved 
with each successive season. 

The; next work was to organize schools. To supply 
the want of teachers' iutelligent and cultivated women, 
femihar with all the refinement and elegance of 
social life, left their homes in Northern cities to 
spend their daily hfe in the midst of camps and 
hospitals, and aU the sighi^ and sounds of war. 
Separated from one another in these dismal islands 
by deep creeks, and all but impassable marshes, often 
in remote plantations, and surroxmded at first by 
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sqnalidness and misery, these heroic women pursued 
their work with unselfish devotedness answering the 
complaints of the poor negroes, impatient to receive 
the promised reward of their* labour, by the appeal 
*' Are we not teaching your children f'^ 

And so the work went on. 

At the end of the first year the success of the 
experiment was proved by the fact that at the sale 
which took place in March, 1863, four plantations, 
containing about 3,500 acres, were bought by the 
freedmen living upon them. 

These yielding their owners considerable profit, 
other negroes followed the example, and purchased 
further tracts of land at the sales of 1864. 

The unsold lands were to a great extent let out in 
lots to the freedmen, who at future sales will have 
the first option of purchase. Many of them had 
during the war become owners of horses and mules. 
Others had built themselves houses, while, at the 
sale of the town of Beaufort, from seventy-five to 
eighty houses were bought by the blacks. All the 
funds with which these purchases were made, had been 
saved hy the negroes out of the earnings of two tjears* 
industry. 

During the same period 3,000 children had passed 
through the schools, and many had made satisfactory 
progress. ^ 

It could now be claimed (to quote the words of a 
writer in the North American Review) that the 
coloured population of the Sea Islands, over 15,000 
in number, had been brought in two years from a 



* Future Supply of Cotton, reprinted from North American Beview, No. 
CCIII. page 12. April, 1864. 
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state of utter destitution and ignorance to absolute 
prosperity, and partial education ; and this had been 
accomplished, under all the disadvantages of military 
occupation and actual war, by two comparatively 
feeble societies in Boston and New York, aided by 
one in Philadelphia.* 

The success which has so completely attended this Eeasons of 
first experiment in the re-organization of negro success. 
labour on the basis of freedom, has been aided no 
doubt by one or two circumstances which have not 
been found elsewhere. 

1. The total desertion of the islands by their slave- 
proprietors, had removed one great difficulty out of 
the way of the trial of a system of free labour. 

2. The insular position of the settlement saved it 
from Confederate raids, and allowed of that imme- 
diate establishment of security and law, without 
which the trial could hardly have been made. 

But it must be remembered, iu order to do justice 
to the greatness of the result, that the experiment has, 
in these Sea Islands, been tried with success in the 
case of a class of slaves which might have been 
selected as the most degraded and unfit for freedom 
of all the slaves of the United States. 



A somewhat similar experiment has been tried on Eesuita in 
Roanoke Island; but the 3,000 negroes who haveigiand/ 
been located there, and provided each with his acre 



* The Fnture Supply of Cotton. — North Americom Review. Ko. CCIII., Ap. 
1865. — See also " Second Anpual Beport of the Educational Commission of 
the New England Freedmen's Aid Society (Educational Commission), 1864/' 
Boston (pp. 15 — 22), and speech of B. Tomlinson, Esq., who was sent to 
Port Boyal by the Philadelphia Freedmen's Aid Association, in the summer of 
1862. 
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of land on AvMch to settle, are mostly fagitives from 
other districts. It was something lite an experiment 
on a very small scale near home, of the deportation 
project. The condition of the colony was, and is 
still, a cause of anxiety, owing to the great destitu- 
tion of the freedmen on their first landing on the 
island. But the experiment has proved fairly suc- 
cessftd ; and it may already be claimed, in the words 
of an eye-witness of its success, that at least " an 
outlay of not more than 10,000 dollars has accom- 
plished results for 3,000 freedmen, that fiviB times 
that amount expended on only 400 in thei Hayti ex- 
periments has utterly failed in doing."* 

"Whilst, however, th^se experiments on the Eastern 

coast have been so far attended with most unexpected 

success, let it not be forgotten on how small a scale 

they have yet been tried. Eoanoke Island, with its 

3,000 freedmen, is, indeed, but as a drop in a buctet 

when compared with North Carolina, with its 331,000 

slaves. The 15,000 industrious free negroes of the 

Sea Islands are but a very small fraction of the 

402,000 slaves of South Carolina. The experiment 

tried, as it were, in the laboratory, has yet to be tried 

on a large scale, and under all possible conditions. 

On how Already the recent march of General Sherman has 

soaie these Opened ucw grouud in these states. The orders 

J^te^have issued by him on January 16th, bear a noble testi- 

been tried ! mouy to the determination of Grovemment to give 

the freed negroes a fair xjhance, and to treat them 



* Second Ammal Beport of the New England Freedmen's Aid Soeiety, 
(Educational Conunission,) p. 30. April 21, 1S64. Ghreat destitation ia still 
reported from this island, arising from the oanses mentifloed above* 
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as free men (see the extracts given below.*) But 
nothing that General Sherman, or government, can 
do, can prevent the transition from slavery to freedom 
from being a>ttended with sore destitution and suf- 
fering. 

Doubtless, each successive group of newly made 
freedmen, whether fleeing themselves' to .the camps, 
or left behind at their old homes by their fugitive 



♦ The followmg order has been isgnied hy Greneral Sherman : — 

** Headquarters, Military Division of the Mississippi, 
in the field, Savanni^, Ga., Jan. 16, 1865. 

" 1. The islands from Charleston south, the abandoned rice fields along the 
rivOTS for thirty miles back &om the sea, aSld the country bordering the St. 
John Kiyer, Florida, are reserved and set apart for the settlement of the 
negroes now made £ree by the acts of war and the proclamation of the President 
of the United States. 

" 2. At Beaufort, Hilton Head, Savannah, Femandina, - St. Augustine, and 
JadbKmvilld) the blacks may remain in their chosen or accustomed vocations 
but on the isknds and in the settlements hereafter to be established, no white 
person whatever, unless military officers and soldiers detailed for duty, will be 
permitted io reside ; and the sole and exclusive management of ^ifiSairs will be 
left to the freed people themselves, subject only to the United States military 
authority and the acts of Congress. By the Ioajos of war a/nd orders of the PresH- 
dewt of the Uwited Sixties, the negro is free, <md vmist he dealt with as sitch. He 
ca/MMt he sftdjject to conscripiiofk or forced miUta/ry service, save by the written 
orders of the highest rmUta/ry oAithority of the deparfanent under such regulotionB 
as the {^resident or Congress may prescribe. Domestic servants, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and other mechanics, will be free to select their own work and re- 
sidence; but the young and able-bodied negroes must be encouraged to enlist 
as soldiers in the service of the United States, to contribute their share towards 
Tnaintaining their own freedom and securing their rights as citizens of the 

United States The boxmties paid on enlistment may, with the 

consent of the recndt, go to assist his fiunily and settlement in procuring agri- 
cultural implements^ seed, tools, boats^ clothing, and other articles necessary 
for their livelihood. 

" 3. Whenever three respectable negroes, heads of fEunilies, shall desire to 
settle on land, and shaJDl have selected for that purpose an island or a locaJitj 
clearly defined, within the limits above designated, the Inspector of Settlements 
and Plantations will himself, or by such subordinate officer as he may appoint, 
give them license to settle such island or district, and afford them such assist, 
ance as he can to enable them U> establish a peaceable agricoltnral settlements 



c«i. 
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masters, will, in time, like their predecessors, soon 
become self-supporting, but in the trials of this 
middle-passage, they demand, as their predecessors 
did, all sympathy and aid, and how soon they may 
reach the promised land, must depend very much upon 
the efficiency of the help they receive in their journey 
through the wilderness.* 

The more ^q pg^gg ^q^ fcom the mcntion of the successful 

difficult ex- ^ 

periment experiments on the east coast, to dwell for a moment 
^a, and ou the much more difficult one which presented itself 
p^Sobtic- i^ Louisiana, when, in 1863, New Orleans fell into 
^^' the hands of the north. 



<( 



5. In order to carry out this system of settlement, a general officer 

will be detailed as Inspector of Settlements and Plantations, whose duty it 

shall be to visit the settlements, to regulate their police and general 

management, and who will famish personally to each head of a fSamily, subject 

to the approval of the President of the United States, a possessory title in 

writing, giving, as near as possible, the description of boundaries, and who 

shall adjust ali claims or conflicts that may arise xmder the same, subject to the 

like approval, treating such titles altogether as possessory. The same general 

officer will also be charged with the enlistment and organization of the negro 

recruits, and protecting their interests while so absent from their settlements, 

and will be governed by the rules and regulations prescribed by the War 

Department for such purpose. 

" 6. Brigadier-General B. Sazton is hereby appointed Inspector of Settlements 

and Plantations, and will at once enter upon the performance of his duties. Ko 

change is intended or desired in the settlement now on Beaufort Island, nor 

will any rights to property heretofore acquired be affected thereby. — By 

order of 

" Major-General W. T. Sherman. 

" L. M. Dayton, Major and Assistant Adjutant-GeneraL" 

* " The result of Sherman's expedition in capturing SavamuLh, has thrown 
upon our hands multitudes of sufiferers, who have reached our lines on the 

southern coast in a state of great destitution. 

" We are making great exertions to meet the calls upon our charity, but with 
all our efforts we are not able to meet the large demands upon us, nor have we 
anytime to lose; thousands may perish before we can reach them. These 
poor people need almost everything. The Government are, however, promptly 
issuing rations." — Letter from Mr, Taie, dated JPebruory 10, 1865. 
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The Hon. E, L. Stanley, who passed through this 
state in the course of last year, writes :* — 

'* In Louisiana tlie goyemment has had to grapple with a very 
difficult question. They found themselves suddenly responsible 
for 100,000 negroes who had grown up to man's estate, helpless 
and ignorant, hitherto dependent for everything on their masters. 
These were now suddenly cut adrift from superintendence and care, 
and the maintenance of these helpless ones was a very difficult 
thing. At first they flocked together in the neighbourhood of the 
military posts in the occupation of the Federal armies, and, having 
no employment or means of living, in many cases they were the 
the victims of disease to a very large extent. It was necessary for 
the government which had freed these people to do something for 
their preservation ; and in this perplexity General Banks, who was 
commanding in that district, framed a series of regulations, which 
gave rise to a good deal of discussion. Some of the extreme Aboli- 
tionists, both here and in America, I know, denounced these regu- 
lations as unfair to the negro, and introducing a system of serfdom 

in the place of slavery 

" This maligned system establishes schools free to all the negroes, 
secures them wages, plots of ground for their own cultivation, 
limited hours of work, medical attendance gratis, clothing, rations, 
protection from their masters by independent judges, and the power 
of making fresh contracts vrith whom they please at the end of the 
year. It was not practical, I think, in the present condition of 
affairs, to leave the labour question to settle itself by the ordinary 
rules of supply and demand, which would be very well in peaceful 
times. In conversation with the negroes themselves, I found them 
fully appreciating their improved condition, and by no means think- 
ing, as some would have us suppose, that their present state 
differed only in name from their former slavery. 

'* Very soon after I came to New Orleans, I visited a depot where 
the freed negroes were assembled as soon as they came into the 
Federal lines from the interior, until they could be settled upon 
plantations or otherwise provided for. I visited the place one day 
a few hours after a steamer had come down with about four hundred 
fugitives, who had escaped to General Banks's army up the Red 
River ; they were nearly all old men, women, and children, as the 

* Lecture reported in Maccletfield Cowrier and Herald, Jaxmary 7i 1865. 
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able-bodied men had been marched off by their owners for safety to 
Texas. The filth and the rags of these poor people was beyond 

description 

" The tendency of the negroes is to flock into the city for security, 
as they are in horrible fear of being again carried off into slavery ; 
and, as there is not enough of employment there for one quarter of 
the negroes who would come, unless they were compelled by the 
Government to stay where they can be maintained, the city would 
swarm with helpless paupers. You see these negroes are perfectly 
helpless and ignorant at first, and are not fit in a moment for com- 
plete self government. The efforts of the Government, however, 
are directed to calling out in them, as fast as possible, habits of 
self-reliance ; and I have no doubt, from what I saw, that the 
progress which has been made has been fully as great as could have 
been expected." 

The expe- Li the distiict of the Mississippi Valley not only 
S^^on a had the experiment to be tried under the difficulties 
kf^he^^^ presented in Louisiana — but on a much larger scale, 
^ttwiasippi The distress and mortality among the refugees in 
the camps on the banks of the great river, during 
the year 1863 were truly appalling. Colonel Yeat- 
man, who visited them in December, 1863, found in 
all about 25,000 of them, not including those who 
had entered the army — some 15,000 men. He 
found a system of labour in force, framed on the 
model of that of Louisiana; one under which the 
free blacks were " treated with injustice," continued 
in a state of involuntary servitude worse than that 
from which they had escaped. He found them in 
the camps in the most wretched condition, dying by 
hundreds and thousands ; and some of them were 
returning to their masters on account of their 
sufferings.* 

* At Natolies. " Report of the Condition of the Freedmen of the Mississippi, 
presented to the Western Sanitary Commission, December 17th 1863. 67 
James £. Yeatman, President of the Commission, St. Lonis, 1864/' 
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But, there were, even then, the germs of better 
things for the future. 

The Western Freedmen's Aid Conunission had 
already been established at Cincinnati. 
f- Colonel Eaton had just been appointed Superin- 
{tendent of Preedmen in the district; and, writes 
Major Yeatman : — 

'^- **I found him hard at work. He derotes Ms crery thought Colonel 
and all his energies to the great work which has been deyolyed upon ^^ ^^^^ 
him. I found that his views corresponded with my own, and with 
^plan wl^ch I had formed in my own nund for aiding and benefiting 
the fceedmen, and securing to them the rewards of their labour and 
the enjoyment of their rights.'* 

A new era was commencing, the work was falling 
into ijhe hands of men who had at heart the good of 
the negro ; and from that moment the experiment, 
even under the most adverse circumstances, began to 
succeed. 

. Colonel Eaton was an Independent minister, 
chaplain in the service of the army, a hearty 
Abolitionist watching the course of emancipation 
with anxiety from its earliest stages. He had 
watched the gathering crowds of negro fugitives as 
they followed the march of the army. He was 
grieved at their sufferings, and pained still more at 
the way they were spumed by the soldiers and 
generals. 

The first symptom of improving feeling, was the 
result of the good services which negroes did to the 
army. The soldiers began to say, '* Come along," 
when they found the fugitives could do the fatigue 
work of the army. Then came the President's pro- 
clamation, and a better feeling on the part of the 
North towards the negroes. But still they were 
treated almost as though they still were dw^u* 4iS>L^ 
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Colonel Eaton felt, as did Major Yeatman, that they 
ought to be treated as freemen. He urged their 
rights upon General Grant, and at length was ap- 
pointed by him General Superintendent of Freedmen 
for the district included within the lines of the army 
from Cairo down the Mississippi to Eed Kiver, 
together with the State of Arkansas. 

He was commissioned to appoint assistants and 
establish order among the negroes. 

"To enter upon the duty "was," he said, "to 
forsake friends, to pass under a cloud, to have sym- 
pathies taxed with the most trying forms of suffering, 
and the mind racked by the severest social problems. 
The path was dark: there was no highway." 

On his arrival soon after the fall of Vicksburg, in 
August 1863, he writes : — 

> 

"The scenes were appalling. Crowded together, sickly, dis- 
heartened, dying in the streets; ten thousand scattered on the 
opposite bank of the river, not a family of them all, either well 
sheltered, clad or fed ; no physicians, no medicines, no hospitals ; 
many of the persons who had been charged with feeding them, 
either sick or dead ; th^ only industry found among 20,000, that 
performed by twelve axes. Such scenes, if any, were calculated to 
make one doubt the policy of emancipation." 

And yet, in July, 1864, after one year's labour, 
he writes : — 

" Noiv : any one of a candid and unprejudiced mind, cannot look 
on the same people and fail to pronounce emancipation a success ! ** 

He had proved (he goes on to say) that — 

**The people do improve and become self-supporting, do as a 
matter of fact show a capacity for freedom, and more, that there 
is near at hand for them a promising future. 

** Their present skill at labour on this rich soil, especially in raising 
cotton at its present rates, yields fabulous profits. Freedom will 
increase the productiveness of that skill by rendering the labourer 
more intelligent and earnest under its clearer light and new 
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motives, and by introducing improved implements of agriculture 
and more effective enterprise. The war closed, the facts indicate 
that a short time — shall I say five years ? — will see this country 
cut up into small farms, and glorying not only in general intelli- 
gence, but a productiveness it never before attained.'* 

And these views were no mere speculation, they were 
the result of actual experience. During the year, 
113,650 freed men had passed as fugitives through 
Ms hands. The following is his account of what had 
become of them : — 

" In military service as soldiers, laundresses, cooks, 
oflBcers' servants, and labourers in various staff de- 
partments ........ 41,150 

'' In cities, on plantations, and in freedmen's villages, 
and cared for as under : — 

** Entirely self-supporting — the same as any industrial 
class anywhere, as planters, mechanics, barbers, 
hackmen, draymen, &c., conducting enterprises on 
their own responsibility, or as hired labourers . 62,300 

" Receiving subsistence from Government as follows:— 

" Members of families whose heads are carrying on 
plantations, and have under cultivation 4,000 acres 
of cotton, and are to pay the Government for their 
subsistence from the first income of the crop . 3,000 

** Paupers — those under or over the self-supporting age 
the crippled and sick in hospital, &c. ; and these in- 
stead of being unproductive, have now under cultiva- 
tion 500 acres of corn, 790 acres of vegetables, 
and 1,500 acres of cotton, besides work done at 
wood-chopping, &c 7,200 



'' Total 113,650 

" There are reported, in the aggregate, something over 10,000 
acres of cotton under cultivation. Of these about 7,000 acres are 
leased and cultivated by blacks. Some of these are managing as 
high as 300 or 400 acres. 

Of the 113,650 blacks above mentioned, 13,320 have been 
mider instruction in letters, about 4,000 have learned to read quite 
fairly, and about 2,000 to write.''* 

* The above extracts are taken &om a letter of Colonel Eaton to Levi Cq&cl^ 
dabed&^m Vickaburg, MissisBippi, July 5, 1SQ4, and o^T^end'&dViCi'VsaaTC^'^jt^. 
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And how had these results been secured ? 

By treating the negroes not as slaves but as free- 
men : by the adoption of more just rules as to their 
labour and their occupation of land. By the sup- 
pHes, sent by the Freedmen's Aid Societies, of food, 
clothing and tools. Above all, by the heroic self- 
sacrifice of noble men and women, who, in this time 
of t^ie negroes* need, were found willing to leave the 
luxuries of home, as Colonel Eaton himself had done, 
to live and labour in the midst of all the wretched- 
ness and misery of an outcast people. 

Take again one instance by way ^of example : — 

In October, 1863,* the ^'Friends" of Indiana ap- 
pointed a committee, and raised subscriptions in aid 
of the appalling distress. 

One of their ministers, Elkanah Beard, soon 
informed them that he and his wife Irena desired 
to labour among the freed negroes, in the vicinity of 
Vicksburg. A young female friend, Lizzie Bond, 
B^^^d ^^ experienced teacher, threw in her lot with theirs. 
his work. 5;iiey went to Vicksburg, and after consulting with 
the authorities, concluded to settle at Young's Poiat, 
about ten miles above Vicksburg. They chose 
this place, because there were here, scattered along 
two or three miles of the river's bank, 2,000 or 
3,000 freedmen stated to be *'the most wretched 
and degraded of any on the Mississippi Kiver." 
2,500, it was said, had died there since the previous 
summer. 

^ ' I remember well, ' ' writes Colonel Thomas, Assistant 
Superintendent of Freedmen, '^the cold windy Sabbath 
morning, when they put up a tent which I had given 

* The following particulars are chiefly taken from a report of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Friends' Executive Conmiittee for the Belief of Cotonred 
Ibreedmen, 1864. 
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them on the bank of the river in front of the camp, 
and cheerfully began their work without any of the 
comforts and with few of the necessaries of life." 

With no covering but this miserable tent, and with 
the ground for their bed, they commenced their 
labours. 

They built a cabin for their dwelling, and a 
schoolhouse for Lizzie Bond. Their friends at home 
sent clothes and other necessaries for the destitute. 
They tried to teach the negroes to help themselves. 
A village of new cabins sprung up round them, 
liizzie Bond taught the people to read. 

The simple preaching of the good Quaker, making 
its way to the poor negroes' hearts, the wish arose 
among them for some church organization. Four of 
their number were set apart to meet and talk the 
matter over with him; and the result of it was, that 
125 of the negroes gave in their names as members 
of the new church, *' uniting in a solemn compact as 
a band of brothers and sisters fearing the Lord, 
resolving to take the New Testament as their rule of 
life and declaration of faith, adopting it also as their 
book of discipUne, and agreeing that should any be 
guilty of immoral or scandalous practices, they were 
to be admonished, and upon refusal to make satis- 
faction to the Church, disowned." 

After the good Quaker had taken down their names, 
one of the negroes proposed that some one should be 
chosen pastor, to be set " as a mouf-piece between 
US poor ignorant critters and the great God, and 
to preach us de blessed words of Jesus. Now think 
seriously, dear brudders and sisters, who dat man 
am of aU de people here.'' All seemed hushed 
awhile in solenm silence, then every mouth seemed 
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to open at once, and all said, " Mr. Beard am de 
man, 'cause de Lord sent him." 

When, after seven months* labour in this field, their 
health gave way, and they were thus obliged to return 
home and rest awhile. Colonel Eaton testified, that 
*^ having made their home amDng a people miserably 
sheltered and clad, they had not only clothed 
the nakedness of the destitute, but trained and 
encouraged them to help themselves, that they had 
not only taught many to read, but planted in many 
minds the germs of a true pure and Christian civili- 
zation." 

When Major Young visited this station, in May, 
1864, he found ^'buildings extending from the 
canal toward the city, full half-a-mile, including a 
church, school-house, blacksmiths' and carpenters' 
shops, and a house for the Superintendent, gardens 
and other agricultural enterprises flanking either side 
of the river, and extending the full length of the 
village — each family with its small tract of land 
staked off, and farming on its own responsibility, so far 
as to receive thenett profits of it — 425 acres altogether 
under cultivation by 400 persons, principally women 
and children — com and cotton and all kinds of vege- 
tables growing side by side in most excellent order, the 
very pea and bean vines growing according to rule. 
The little colony still required Government rations, 
the value of which was to be returned out of the 
proceeds of their crops, but was likely soon to be not 
only self-supporting, but money-making. The only 
drawback, the failure of Mr. Beard's heath, obliging 
him to go north to recruit."* 

* Major G. W. Young to Colonel Eaton, dated Vicksbnrg, MiBsissippi, May 
18, 1864. 
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Elkanah Beard was a young man of about thirty, 
living on a good farm ; and he and his wife left a 
family of little children behind them to undertake 
this mission in^the negro's cause. 

The work is still going on. We have before us a 
farther report of Colonel Eaton's, dated December 31, 
1864, and giving both the dark and the bright side 
of the picture of emancipation in the Mississippi 
VaUey. 

The bright side of the picture exhibits the large 
profits some of the Negroes had made by their crops 
of cotton during the season — ^the influx of Northern 
planters into those districts which are secured from 
Southern invasion, the fairness and often generosity 
with which they treat their coloured labourers — the 
good faith with which a few planters of the old regime 
have fallen under the new system — ^the testimony of 
nearly all planters, whether Southern or Northern, 
that they could not have expected any set of labourers 
to work better than theirs — ^the eagerness of the 
freed blacks for education — the fact that they are 
only half as burdensome to the Government as the 
white refugees — ^these are some bright points in the 
picture. 

Then for its shadows. The prejudices of most of 
the old planters, who acquiesce in the new arrange- 
ments only from compulsion, sometimes holding 
intercourse with Southern leaders, and hoping to fall 
with their negroes back again under Southern rule — 
the insecurity of many districts — ^the frequent raids 
of the Confederate troops, in which thousands of 
cattle and hundreds of negroes are often carried off, 
the latter being resold into slavery — ^the consequent 
breaking up, and abandonment of numbers of plan- 
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tations in the exposed regions — ^these are some .of 

the dark points in the picture. 
ResTiits of The result of the whole most indubitably is to 
m^nt kT"^ confirm the fact illustrated by experiments tried under 
the Missis- ]3gttgj. conditions, that emancipation is not only 

sippi *■ ■ 

Yaiiey. possiblo, but almost certain to succeed, when those 
who have charge of the experiment have their hearts 
in the work, and when by the presence of Federal 
troops, or the re-establishment of peace, law and 
order are secured, without which no system of 
industry, whether of white men or negroes, can hope 
to succeed. 

It may be said without exaggeration, that here in 
the Mississippi Valley, as in the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, wherever the experiment had a fair chance 
it has thoroughly succeeded. The middle passage 
out of slavery, here as elsewhere, is one of trial and 
suffering; but it is short in duration, and the negro 
emerges out of it with a fair capacity for freedom, 
and a fair chance of success as a free citizen. 

It must, however, be remarked here as elsewhere, 
how much remains to be done, compared with what 
has already been done. The district of Colonel Eaton 
contained, he himseK informs us, 770,000 slaves in 
1860. Every one of them is now free in point of 
law, but of how few are we in a position to assert that 
they are already free in point of fact ! 113,000 only 
passed through Colonel Eaton's official notice, in the 
year ending July, 1864. Where are the others ? How 
far have the negroes in outlying districts been affected 
by the new order of things ? How far are they treated 
as free men by their masters, when out of sight of 
Colonel Eaton and his staff ? How many have been 
driven west into Texas ? How many have died in the 
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equips ? How many have been slain in battle ? How 
many have fallen in the wilderness before reaching 
the promised land ? How many are still undisturbed 
in their old condition of bondage ? These are ques- 
tions which must be answered more exactly than we 
can answer them now, before any reliable estimate 
can be made of the number of negroes in the 
Mississippi Valley who are really free. 

Prom the district of the Mississippi Valley, we pass Emancipa- 
on to that embracing the State of Kentucky, and the Kentucky 
eastern portion of Tennessee, not included in Colonel ^*^^ee. 
Eaton's district. 

Kentucky, as already mentioned, being a loyal 
State, has retained its slavery ; but, Tennessee having 
since its reorganization adopted the poKcy of imme- 
diate emancipation, it is now surrounded by Free 
States, and in consequence is fast losing its slaves. 

They are being fafet drained out of it on all sides. 
Hundreds of able-bodied men have again and again 
fled to the military camps, enlisted in the army, 
and thuB become free. To such an extent has. this 
been the case, that the numbers of women and 
children left behind in slavery have proved an in- 
creasing burden on their owners. In many cases 
enraged masters have refused to feed and clothe them, 
and have brutally driven them from their estates. 
The result has been that Camp Nelson, the chief 
military station in Kentucky, has been crowded with 
refugees. In last January, 500 of them were re- 
ported in the camp, and they were pouring in at the 
rate of about a dozen a day, in the greatest possible 
destitution — often with the marks of great cruelty 
upon them. 
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No wonder that, under these circumstances, while 
slavery is thus breaking itself up, and the masters 
losing and banishing their slaves so fast, the tardy 
Kentuckians are beginning to talk of emancipation, 
with compensation and consent of owners I * 

Tennessee, lying as it does between this lingering 
slave state and the immediate seat of war, is natu- 
rally filled with military camps, and these camps 
with fugitives. The whole country has been wasted 
by the constant march of Northern and Southern 
armies, and the distress in the camps, during the winter 
of 1864-5, exceeded that of any other district, both 
in its severity and magnitude. But the Freedmen's 
Aid Societies did their best. They poured in supplies 
of food and clothing, stopping their very schools to 
concentrate their efforts in the relief of physical suf- 
fering. Here is a recent letter by way of illustra- 
tion : — 

** Nashville, First Month iSthy 186^. 

** The worst, I trust, is over ; but the sufiering among these poor 
people has been simply terrible. Cold, hunger, and nakedness, 
sickness, misery and destitution have been the inheritance of these 
patient and long-suffering people. Death and the Pennsyhraiiia 
Freedmen's Relief Association have been among their best finonds. 
Each has brought relief in its own way. 

*' Wo have done what we could, and it is no self-praise to say 
that our labours have not been in rain. Our teachers gave up their 
schools, and our whole time was devoted to ministrations to the 
suffering. Several of our ladies are ill from overwork and ex- 
posure. The warm clothes, stout shoes, comfortable blankets, 
which you and tlie other Associations have sent us,— -oh what good 



* Tho Governor rocontly advisod the lutific&tion of the constitatiaiial amend- 
ment by the St«te of Kentucky, provided that the Natioaial Goremmeiit ahonld 
pay SOyOOO.OOO dola. componsation, being the estimated valoe of the slaTeB in 
18C<i (fV<»<fminv*9 Rm<*u\ 1SG5, p. 399) ; but in both honses a large mijorilj 
votod aiiainat it (f^. p. 481,) whereupon the GoTenMMr has given aUhif ikret 
(Voe ]>apert! 
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ihey have done ; wliat joy tLey have gent to the heart of the 
nioiher, hugging to her bosom the child which she feared would 
chill to death in her arms ! — and how fervent have been the prayers 
that have gone up that God would bless the kind givers. 

** For these people are a grateful people — they are an uncom- 
plaining people. There is nothing more touching than their 
snffering, except the patience with which they bear it. The contrast 
between them and the *'poor white" refugees is striking. The 
latter are in comparison helpless ; give the black refugee a chance 
and he will take care of himself. 

'< Tell our friends in the North to be patient and not discouraged 
by our appeal for physical help. Things are resuming their normal 
condition. The people are being re-settled in their huts and camp. 
Our schools are about to resume their work ; and soon all we shall 
ask of the Association, will be books and slates, pens and ink, and 
additional teachers to meet the increased wants of the people. 

<* William F. Mitchell." 

Still, side by side with stories of suffering, proving 
how hard and bitter the negro's middle passage out of 
slavery has been and is, abundant testimony reaches 
us from these, as from other districts, to the ultimate 
success of emancipation in the case of those Besoiti, 
negroes who survive the trials of the transition 
period. 

The writer of the letter quoted above, in a still 
more recent letter, emphatically says : — '' There is no 
more distress among those who have been free for a yeavj 
than among the same number of poor in Philadelphia.'' 

Here, however, as elsewhere, new tides of refugees 
keep rolling in, to pass, in their turn, through a stage 
of want and suffering. Here, as elsewhere, when the 
stage of suffering is passed, the more permanent work 
of education remains to be done. Here, as else- 
where, for a long time, the schools will require 
liberal and sustained assistance ; and a little band of 
devoted workers, many of them ladies, demand no 
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stinted share of sympathy and aid from all, whether 
in America or England, who have at heart the cause 
of the negro, though not personally engaged in the 
work. 

The expc- To Complete the survey which has been attempted 
r^dpf. ill these pages of the different forms and circum- 
tiiToi?^'^ stances under which the experiment of emancipation 
ToaaMters re- jias bccn, or is now being tried, there remains only 
by Bide the mention of those states which now; happily 
n^groesf Spared the miseries of active warfare, have by a 
legal process set free their slaves or provided for 
their ultimate freedom. This class includes the 
dimcnity. states of Maryland, West Virginia, and Missouri. In 
these states and any others which may hereafter sur- 
render to the Northern Government, the experiment 
will have to be tried under, perhaps, the most difl&cult 
of all circumstances — unde)- the eye and hand of the 
old masters themselves. 

It is not unlikely that, under these circumstances, 
so soon as peace is restored and the difficulties of the 
change come to be practically felt, a reaction may set 
in, and the old prejudice revive against the coloured 
population. Even New Jersey, at this moment, with 
her handful of slaves, though she long ago provided 
for their gradual emancipation, is still unwilling to 
accept the constitutional amendment. Democratic 
members in the House of Assembly, says the Trenton 
State Gazette/^' distinctly and unequivocally avowed 
their conviction that slavery was of divine origin, 
established by the Almighty, sanctioned by the Bible, 
and approved by our Saviour; and one of them 



♦ Friends' Review, 1865, page 440. 
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declared "that he would like to amend the consti- 
tution, so as to establish slavery as a national 
institution." In Maryland, too, it must be remem- 
bered, the policy of immediate emancipation was 
adopted only by a very small majority, — out of 
nearly 60,000 votes the majority was only 375. In 
Missouri, it is true, the ordinance of emancipation 
was carried by a vote of sixty to four ; but this vote 
was given when something like half her slaves had 
already fled across her borders and thus freed them- 
selves. And so it will be with Kentucky and 
Delaware, where they follow in the same steps. 
Slave-owners voting for freedom, whether with 
larger or smaller majorities, as the only means left 
them of keeping their slaves, will hardly be likely to 
give a fair trial to the experiment of freedom. 

If the tens of thousands of refugees in the camps 
need not only temporary physical aid, but more per- 
manent and sustained help in education, and all 
that is included in Christian civilization ; so will the 
hundreds of thousands of slaves who attain their freedom 
tvithout any exodus y who remain on the estates of their 
former oicners, and those former owners are still their 
masters. 

Thus, when the 87,000 slaves of Maryland were 
declared legally free, it was found *^ that the great and 
sudden change in the coloured population, at once 
made manifest the need of immediate measures on 
the part of faithful Christian citizens, to meet the 
new wants of those who, long oppressed and deeply 
injured, were now placed in a position capable of 
receiving instruction and aid.''* An association was 

* Friends* Review, 1865, page 290. A citizen of Baltimore, in a private letter, 
written Marcli 28, 1863, says : — " The struggle to obtain thft law ^wwi ^^-^i^ 
but the work that foUowB is greater In «b ^^^ «k\aX.^ . » VJasTt^ 
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formed at Baltimore '^ for the moral and educational 
improvement of the coloured people/' and schools 
were at once projected. 

Aiid not only in Maryland, but, also in Missouri 
and West Virginia, and in Kentucky and Delaware, 
when they become free, will this vast field for labour 
be opened. 

And if in these states where slave-owners and 
slaves remain side by side, though under the altered 
relations of masters and servants, the experiment of 
freedom is being tried under these difficult circum- 
stances, how much more difficult will it be in the 
case of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
TiusmoBt Mississippi, Texas and the unconquered portion of 
^^^^j^g Virginia, when they come to be embraced within 
experiment the area of freedom! — when the slave-owners, not 

will proba- . 

biy be the by their own vote but by the defeat of their arms, 
^ oner^' find themselves transformed into ^masters of emanci' 
pated slaves ! 

The feelings of interest and sympathy with which 
we regard the course of the work in the Sea Islands 
and the Mississippi Valley, give place to feelings of 
anxiety and awe in view of the difficulties^ and above 
all of the magnitude of the field which is thus opening 
before us. 
How much remains to be done, compared with 



is generally but one city of any importance, and it is therefore impossible to 
have effective country organizations. The planters being opposed to ns, we 
have to do the work of the State. Onr State Legislature adjourned on the 
25th inst. We were afiraid we should lose the entire "Negro clause" in the 
School BilL We saved the main features, upon which we can legally establish 

a complete system of education for our Freedmen The schools are 

to be sustained by private contributions, and such taxes as the freed negroes 

may pay into the treasury." The writer states that he was informed by one 

of the late slaveowners that he expected the rise in the value of land consequent 

on emancipation to reimburse him for the loss on his slaves, who were rexuaining 

on ibe estate and working for wages. 
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what has been done ! And this vast work has yet to The aiffi- 
be achieved, by a nation bowed under the pressure ma^it^de 
of a national trial almost unequalled in history ! yetto^'^ 

How is this great work to be ejffected ? By a few ^o^®- 
Freedmen's Aid Societies? Let them answer for 
themselves. 

" If the Freedmen's Aid Societies (wrote their joint committee 
in their eloquent appeal to President Lincoln), genferous as the 
support they have received has been, are appalled at the work 
now on their hands, sickened at their imperfect efforts to meet [its] 
necessities, what must be their alarm in facing a future, in which 
this want and misery shall be multiplied a hundred fold ? 

** It is not, Mr. President, that we are seriously in doubt as to the The appea 
method to be adopted with the freedmen ; for we have not been dis- ^ ^® 
appointed in the schemes in their favour we have already planned men's Aid 
and executed. It is only that these schemes are small, and must Societies 
continue so ; while the demand for their adoption is large beyond coin. * 
even our present power to meet it, and growing with prodigidiis 
strides every hour. It is the magnitudCj not the nature of the 
work, that appals us, and drives us to the Government for aid and 
support. We have found the freedman easy to manage, beyond 
even our best hopes — willing and able to fight as a soldier, wilHng 
and able to work as a labourer, willing and able to learn as a pupil : 
docile, patient, affectionate, grateful . . . and with an average 
mental capacity above the ordinary estimates of it. We have no 
doubts of the aptitude of the slave for freedom under any fair 
circumstances. But we see that his circumstances must inevitably 
be unfair under the best arrangements the Government can make, 
and* that, independently of a great and paternal care on the part of 
the Government, they will be so bad as to wring cries of shame and 
indignation from the civilized world, dishearten the friends and 
advocates of emancipation at home, and give a new vitality to 
the disloyal suggestions of the slaveholders allies in the North and 

W 6Sb* • • • • ^ 

. «* We ask, then, your interposition with Congress, recommending 
the immediate creation of a Bureau of Emancipation, charged with 
the study of plans and the execution of measures for easing, guiding, 
and in every way judiciously and humanely aiding the passage of 
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our emancipated and yet to be emancipated blacks from their old 

condition of forced labour to their new state of voluntary industry. 

** The success of the measure would depend largely upon the 

person placed at the head of the bureau. Moses himself required 

heavenly wisdom to guide the ancient people out of Egyptian 

bondage. The nation's official guide of the freedmen through their 

wilderness, certainly would need a wisdom, a purity, a vigour, and 

a humanity as great as is ever vouchsafed to merely human instni- 

Letterof ments. The piety, the sense, the humanity of the American 

the Freed- people, will ask for nothing short of the most consummate ability. 

Societies *^^ purest integrity, the broadest and tenderest humanity, the most 

to Presi- profound economical and political wisdom, at the head of a bureau, 

cohi ^' "^^c^j ^^ ^^ ^s created, more than any other, will be the birth of our 

Washing- Christian civilization, the object of the gratitude, the support, the 

ton, D.C., -watchful stttention, and the earnest prayers of the nation." 

Since this earnest appeal was written the Freed- 
men's Inquiry Conunission, previously appointed. 
Report of have given in their final report.* In this report they 
Ws?n-^' ^^^^ reviewed the history of slavery and traced its 
quiryCom- inevitable results. They have firmly condemned the 
system, and declared their opinion that ^' its utUr 
eradication is the sole condition of permanent peace in 
the United States." They have combated the popular 
prejudices of the North against emancipation. They 
have shown that, so far from its result being likely 
to be the inundation of the North with negroes, 
the negro shows no tendency to move northward, 
except for freedom, and that the most probable result 
of freedom in the South will be the emigration of 
the free negroes of the North into the Southern States, 
They have shown that the mixture of the two races 
has been the result of the crimes of the slave- 



mission. 



*. Report of the Secretary of War cotamunicating in compliance with ii 
tesolutioti of the Senate of the 26th of May, 1864, a copy of the preliminai'y 
teport, and also of the final Report of the American Freedmen's Inquiry 
ConnnisBion, 
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owners, and not of the wishes of the slaves — that 
^' facts seem to indicate that, with the abolition of 
slavery, the cases of intermamage between the white 
aiul coloured races, so far from increasing, will diminish.*' 
They have argued that the freed'-mBJi should be 
treated at once as any other free-moja, that though 
they will need 'temporary aid, ^'the essential thing 
is to secure to them the means of making their own 
way;" and, finally, they have urged that "i/, lihe 
whites, they are to he self -supporting, then, like whites y 
they ought to have those rights, civil and political, without 
which they are but labouring as a man labours with his 
hands bound.'' 

The prayer of the Freedmen's Aid Societies for a 
^' Bureau of Emancipation " has been conceded, and 
every recent act of the Federal Government has shown 
that its honest intention is to discharge its duty to 
the negro, and to treat him as a free man. Not even the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln will be likely to alter 
what has now become its settled policy. 



Meanwhile, as we write, the end of the war seems The crisis 
to draw nearer and nearer, and with it the beginning of^J^^^^ 
the great worh of emancipation on the large scale which it^^^^^^^ 
must then assume. And both the Government, and, 
for the most part, the people of the Northern States Both Go- 
too, now not only fully recognize how vast is the T^eopie 
work which is opening before them, but are nerving ^° America 

. • rrn are striving 

themselves up to meet its requirements. The Freed- to meet its 
men's Aid Societies in America are banding them- mentef' 
selves together to meet, with united strength, the 
increased claims of the future. They have already 
800 teachers in the field ! 
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May Bri. And if it be so — if the facts here stated, we trust 

duty to **' without exaggeration, lead irresistibly to the con- 

^ toThe elusion that the crisis of emancipation has indeed 

aegro! come — ^thcu, to recur to the point from which we 

started, it surely is impossible that ive^ Englishmen, can 

long stand hj unconcerned spectators^ as though we did 

not care about the freedom of these slaves, whose bondage, 

to 80 large an extent, has been the inherited result of the 

wrong done by Britain to their fathers. Our country 

having once had so large a share in their enslavement, is 

there, indeed, nothing now that ice can do in helping 

to mitigate the trials of their ^^ middle passage " out of 

slavery ? 

And yet again, if these facts bring home to us, 
not alone the success of the experiment of emancipa- 
tion, whenever fairly tried, but also the magnitude and 
difficulty of the work which has yet to be done, can we 
withhold our hearty sympathy from that noble army 
of real workers in the cause of "freedom — faithful men 
and women, worthy of their Anglo-Saxon kindred, 
who are leaving hearth and home to smooth the 
pathway of the liberated negro, and working in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice and heroism rarely surpassed ? 
Shall we withhold our share of help and words of cheer, 
when we reflect that it was our nation which forced on 
THEIRS that evil system, which has borne such bitter fruit 
and to remove the stain of which for ever from their country 
all this toil and sacrifice is needful ? 

May History, on whose scroll her share in the 
great crime of slavery is written, at least record, that 
Britain did her duty both to the Slave and to America 
in the crisis of Emancipation ! 
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FOR TH£ 

BELIEF OP THE EMANCIPATED SLAVES OF NOETH AMEEICA. 



GENERAL OBJECTS. 

To stimulate the exertioDS of Friends and the community at large, in 
the present great crisis in the History of Emancipation. 

To disseminate trustworthy information, and thereby endeavour to 
excite that interest which ought to be felt in regard to the physical, 
moral, and religious welfare of the Freed Negroes in America. 

To work in harmony with the "Freedmen*s Aid Society" of London, 
the '^ Birmingham and Midland," and other similar Associations, in pro- 
curing increased contributions towards their common object, on such a 
scale as to make some return for the noble generosity shown by America 
to this Country, in connexion with the Irish Famine and the Lancashire 
Distress. 
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With power to add to their number. 
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With power to add to their number. 

Corresponding Committees have been formed in the following Towns : — 
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